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NOTICES. 


Those of our subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions are now due are requested to forward 
the amount for the next 12 mnths with as 
little delay as possible, or the posting of 
their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (from any date) 
2s. 6d., post free for the United Kingdom, 
and 3s. for America, the Colonies and 
abroad. Our American subscribers may 
remit us 1$ greenback which will cover a 
subscription of 16 issues post free. 

All communications to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be 
responsible for the loss of any MS. sent by 
post. Contributors will please enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for the 
eventual return of their MS. 

CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 
AT HOME. 

M. PAUL KOCHANSKI’S CONCERTS. 
TWO concerts were given by this young 
violinist, who is fast rising in public 
favour, at the A©olian Hall on Oct. the 
26th, in the evening, and on Nov. 2nd, in 
the afternoon. The programmes ran as 
follows : 








On Oct. 26th: Concerto (re mineur) 
(Wieniawski), (a) “Allegro Moderato,” 
(6) “Romance,” (c) “A la Zingara”; 
“Le Trille du Diable” (Tartim1); “ Noc- 
turne” (Op. 27) (Chopin-Wilhelm)) ; 
“Mazurka” (Zarzycki); “Faust” (Wient- 
awski); “Non piu Mesta” (Paganini- 
Kreisler); “Cadence” (Kochanski). On 
Nov. 2nd: Concerto (Mendelssohn), (a) 
“Allegro,” (6) “Andante,” (c) “ Allegro 
Vivaci”; “Ciccona” (Violin Solo) (J. 
Bach); “Sérénade Mélancolique” (Tchai- 
kowsky); “Moise” (sur la 4me. Corde) 
(Paganini); “Nocturne” (Chopin-Sara- 
sate); “Zapateado” (Sarasate); “ Air” 
(Bach); “Carnaval Russe” (Wieniawsk1). 
The violinist plays well and 1s sincere and 
serious in all he does, whether his success 
will be a permanent one, that remains to be 
seen. The first concert was crowded and 
people with money in hand had to be re- 
fused admission. The management was in 
the hands of Messrs. Vert and Sinkins, and 
the accompanist was Miss Netta Gold- 
smith. 


a 


THE BROS. CHERNIAVSKY 
Gave an extra concert at the AZolian Tall 
on Saturday afternoon, October 27th. 
The programme contained nothing that 
might have been unfamiliar, the audi- 
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ence fully maintained their enthusiasm, 
the little fellows were heartily applauded 
by an appreciative crowd, and the third 
and fourth concerts are announced for 
November the 24th at the Bechstein Hall 
and December 18th at the Queen’s Hall. 





BALLAD CONCERTS. 

This excellent series of concerts at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, 1s under the 
direction of Messrs. Vert and Sinkins, and 
continues to draw good and appreciative 
audiences. The following artists ap- 
peared on Saturday Nov. 3rd: Mesdames 
Helen Trust, Marie Douglas, Marian Mc- 
Kenzie, and Messrs. Philip Newbury, 
Frederick Blamey, David Brazell, W. A. 
Peterkin, Charles Fry (recitations), Per- 
cival Garratt (solo pianoforte), and Miss 
Gertrude Alger (solo violin). Accom- 
panists, Miss Mabel Rutland and Miss 
Adeline Jones. 

On Saturday, November roth: Mes- 
dames Luisa Sobrino, Gabrielle Geoffrey, 
Maud Earnshaw, Evelyn Rolfe, and 
and Messrs. Abel Starkey, Walter Dodds, 
Jacques Kantorez, Royal Windsor Glee 
Singers. Miss Helen Troye (recitations), 
Miss Honoria Traill (solo pianoforte). 
At the piano, Miss Mabel Rutland and 
Miss Adeline Jones. ; 

On Saturday, November 17th: Mes- 
dames Florence Collingbourne, Florence 
Salter, Héléne Delnor, Lucie Johnstone, 
Bertha Salter, and Messrs. Manrico Bacci, 
Alfred Ellerton, Charles Copland, Charles 
Norman. Miss Emma Jarvis (recitations), 
Miss Albertha Flahey (solo violin). At the 
piano, Miss Mabel Rutland and Miss 
Adeline Jones. As will be seen from the 
above, the two violinists that appeared 
at the concerts of Nov. 1oth and 17th were 
a Miss Gertrude Alger and Miss Albertha 
Flahey. The first-named was heard in a 
“Caprice” by Musin and a “Scherzo” by 
Hubay. Miss Flahey is a pupil of Mr. 
William Henley and her recent concert is 
noticed elsewhere. 


MISS KATIE EADIE 


Gave a morning concert at the Bechstein 
Hall on Monday, October the 29th. The 
following artists appeared in a miscel- 
laneous programme with more or less suc- 


cess. Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mrs. G. 








Swinton, Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. G. Elwes, 
Mr. Santley, M. Tivadar Nachez (violin), 
with the concert giver herself at the piano. 
Perhaps the most applauded artists of the 
afternoon were Miss Muriel Foster and Mr. 
Santley, but M. Tivadar Nachez, too, came 
in for his share of applause. M. Nachez, 
in his almost objectionable modesty, 
always tries to escape playing in the 
second part of any programme, as was 
the case on this occasion, or else he sub- 
titutes a quiet little “ Berceuse” or “ Bar- 
carolle” for a brilliant and fierce-looking 
“Polonaise” or “Fantasia” by Vieux- 
temps or Wieniawski. The very large 
audience crowded the Hall in every part 
and were not at all reluctant in showing 
their appreciation in a most unrestrained 
manner. 





MISS HONORIA TRAILL 

Gave a most successful pianoforte recital 
at the AZolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 30th. The pianist had the assist- 
ance of the Symphony Orchestra, under 
the conductorship of Mr. W. H. Thorley, 
the solo violinist being Miss Bertha Selous. 
The programme included : Overture “Cor- 
iolanus” (Beethoven); “Burleske,” for 
piano and orchestra (Richard Strauss); 
“Siegfried Idyll” (Wagner); Pianoforte 
Soli: “Impromptu,” Op. 142, No. 

(Schubert) ; “ Liebestraum” (Liszt); Etude 
in E major (Paganini-Liszt) ; Concerto No. 


3, in G major, for piano and orchestra 
(Rubinstein). 





Miss Eva Mylott’s afternoon concert 
took place at the Bechstein Hall on Tues- 
day, October 30th. The concert-giver is a 
violinist of some merit, and was assisted 
by a number of artists in an interesting 
programme of a miscellaneous character. 
Mrs. Warwara Irmanoff contributed some 
‘cello solos with considerable skill. 





MR. ALBERT SPALDING, 

One of our visitors from America 
gave an orchestral concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, October 
31st. The violinist had the assistance of 
the London Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. Landon Ronald. The 
following was his programme: 

Overture “Leonora” No. 3 (Beethoven) ; 
Concerto in D, for Violin (Beethoven); 
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Symphony in F minor, No. 4 (Tchaikow- 
sky); Violin Solos (a) “Garten Melodie” 
(Schumann); (6) “Am Springbrunner” 
(Schumann); (c) “ Zigeunerweisen” (Sara- 
sate); Symphonic Interlude (MS.), “Over 
the Hills, and Far Away” (Herbert Bed- 
ford). (First time of performance). 
Whilst I am quite ready to acknowledge 
the executant’s brilliant zechnzgue, 1 must 
reserve my opinion as to his reading of 
the Beethoven Concerto, as it was not in 
accordance with traditions hitherto ac- 
cepted by other great masters of the violin. 
There is, perhaps, no other work so much 
sinned against by young violinists than 
just the master work named (not to for- 
get the Mendelssohn Concerto) one or the 
other of which is sure to be drawn upon 
by young virtuosos. They think they can- 
not assert their a¢ once superiority over 
everybody else; and this is just the very 
point in which they fail, for the two works 
are in the repertoire of every great star, 
and this being the case, they probably in- 
vite comparison, which is not always fair, 
neither can it turn out to be always favour- 
able to them. But as I say, they invite 
comparisons and therefore they must also 
abide by our verdict. Now, Mr. Spald- 
ing’s reading of the work did not please 
me by a long stretch. Let us at once say, 
his reading was stiff, cold and uninspir- 
ing; in a word, from beginning to end, he 
made you feel as if he was labouring 
under some heavy burden; his intonation 
was frequently at fault and his attack was 
frequently marked by certain uncertainty ; 
his cadenzas were short and void of the 
brilliancy of other brother artists, who, as 
a rule, made the most by an exposition of 
their technical skill. In the last move- 
ment Mr. Spalding was out of his element 
altogether, playing with the indifference 
of an American millionaire. In his smaller 
pieces Mr. Spalding showed himself more 
at home and also more in sympathy. Mr. 
Spalding, like most of our débutants, is 
equipped with a splendid technique,—but, 
my friend, this is not, or must not be, the 
highest aim of a virtuoso! 

Mr. Albert Spalding gave another or- 
chestral concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
November 13. He and the Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Mr. Landon 
Ronald, were heard in the following pro- 
gramme : 





Vorspiel, “ Die Meistersinger ” (Wagner), 
Concerto for Violin in B minor (Saint- 
Saéns), Albert Spalding; Christmas Over- 
ture (MS.) (Cyril Scott) (first perform- 
ance); Violin Solos (a), Romance in F 
(Beethoven), (2), Octave Study (Paganini- 
Nachéz), (¢), Polonaise in D (Wieniawski), 
Albert Spalding; Four Symphonic 


Pictures, “ Mirchen” (August Enna). 





Miss Hilda Smallpage gave a dramatic 
and humorous recital at the Steinway Hall 
on Thursday evening, November Ist. The 
recital was managed by Mr. A. T. Russell 
and the solo violinist of the evening was 
Miss Meta Stark. 


Three Scandinavian song recitals are 
announced by Fréken Theodora Salicath. 
The first of these was given at the A©olian 
Hall on November 2nd, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Ibbs and Tillett, Mr. Giles 
Higgins being the accompanist. 


+ 


M. Godowski, the pianist whom Pach- 
mann admires most (after himself, of 
course) gave a pianoforte recital at the 
Bechstein Hall on Monday afternoon, 
November sth. How the pianist got 
through a long programme, containing 
compositions by Schubert, Henselt, Chopin, 
etc., need no further comment, for it may 
well be imagined. 


M. MICHEL DE SICARD, 

The great Russian violinist, gave two 
violin recitals at the AZolian Hall on Nov. 
3 and 6, under the direction of Mr. Daniel 
Mayer. M. de Sicard has already earned 
a world-wide reputation and all that can 
be said of his reappearance here is, that 
he more than justified the esteem in which 
he is held. 


Miss Reena Russell Graham, the young 
Scotch violinist, who made her début about 
six months ago, took another step in the for- 
ward direction by giving her second recital 
at the Queen’s Hall, this time under the 
management of Mr. T. A. Russell. If, five 
months ago, Miss Graham could already 
boast of a considerable amount of ¢ech- 
nique, how much more could she do so 
now, after having undergone a second 
course of training under the great Prague 
master, for whom Prague appears to be 
too narrow a field already, and who, so I 
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am told, contemplates making Munich his 
second and permanent home. So goes the 
saying and I give it for what it is worth. 
His worthy pupil, Miss Graham, chose 
three items for a display of her powers on 
the occasion named, viz.: Concerto for 
Violin (Mendelssohn); Sonata for Violin 
and Piano (Dvorak); and Russian Airs by 
Wieniawski, in all of which items she 
showed considerable improvement, ze. a 
clearer technique, more freedom of bow- 
ing, better intonation and much greater 
fac ility in her technique; with such attain- 
ments in her favour, Miss Graham may 
now well leok upon her future as being 
fully assured and all her future move- 
ments will, no doubt, be keenly watched 
by her numerous friends and admirers,— 
I say admirers, not only of her magnificent 
talent, but also her own amiable and most 
charming and fascinating personality. On 
the occasion named, Miss Graham had the 
assistance of Mr. Haddon Squire (at the 
piano), and Mr. Horatio Connell (vocalist). 


MISS ISABELLA JUDGE 
Gave an evening concert on Wednesday, 
November 7 at the Bechstein Hall; she is 
a pupil of Signor Clarice and possesses a 
good voice of considerable range; she 
showed good style and training in her 
various selection of songs. ° 


MR. ARCHY ROSENTHAL 
Is a pianist of great and well established 
reputation, gave a pianoforte recital on 
Friday evening, November 9, at the AZolian 
Hall, when his programme was entirely 
compiled from the works of living pianists. 











Miss Vera Margolies gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Afolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, November 10. On the authority 
of my esteemed friend A. M. she has a 
pleasing and expressive touch and digital 
fluency, but her playing of chords 
and her forte passages are open to 
objection. A good reading was given 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in D _ minor, 
Op. 31, No. 2. The scheme also 
included Schumann’s “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques,” a goodly list of Chopin pieces 
and fugitive compositions of Rachmani- 
noff, Rubinstein and Liszt. A contem- 
porary, with fine ear, notices a weakness 
of the third and fourth fingers of the 
right hand. 





MISS BLUEBELL KLEAN 
Gave an enjoyable evening concert at the 
Bechstein Hall on Tuesday, November 13, 
when a number of artists carried out a 
miscellaneous programme. 





Mr. Geoffrey Besant announces three 
chamber concerts at the Steinway Hall, the 
first of which took place on Wednesday 
evening, October 24th, when the following 
interesting programme was _ successfully 
carried out: “La Chanson du Grain” 
(“Sanga”) (Isidore de Lara); “Au Cimé- 
tiére” (Saint-Saéns); “Songs of the Sea” 
(C. Villiers Stanford); Violin Sonata in 
G minor (Sjégren). 

The programme of November 14th in- 
cluded: “Four Serious Songs” (Brahms) ; 
Scena—“Il faut passer” (“Alceste”) 
(Lully) ; Song, “The Bell Song” (“ Lakmé”) 
(Délibes); Piano Sonata “The Moonlight 
Sonata” (Beethoven). The next concert 
will take place on December sth. 





M JEAN GERARDY 

Gave an afternoon violoncello recital at 
the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, November 14. It is now many years 
ago when M. Gerardy, then a beautiful 
boy of 10 or I1 years old, made his first 
appearance as a prodigée before a London 
audience, who then pronounced him to be 
the Wunderkind of the age. Now he came 
again to receive from an English audi- 
ence his “ Feuer Taufe” and he was uni- 
versally pronounced “the Violoncellist of 
the Century.” My advice is go and hear 
him and then judge for yourself! His 
playing is above criticism and I must leave 
it to an abler pen to extol upon it. 





MME. BEATRICE LANGLEY S CONCERT. 

The idea of holding concerts in the 
middle of the day, is not a new one (for 
it was tried for the first time in the Jubi- 
lee year of our late Queen, by Mr. August 
Buhl, a pianist of considerable repute. 
The experiment utterly failed and proved 
so disastrous to the promoter, that it was 
since laid a¢ acéa, never to be tried again. 
However to the energy displayed by Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius and several ladies, the idea 
has once more been revived and what once 
failed to attract an audience, may this 
time be pronounced a splendid success, 
for we had a splendid audience on Nov. 
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15, for which date Mme. Langley had 
announced a chamber concert at the 
fEolian Hall to commence at 12 o'clock 
noon. The interesting programme which 
was carried out in a most admirable 
manner, ran as follows: 

Suite for Flute with accompaniment of 
Strings (Bach), Miss De Forest Anderson, 
Mme. Beatrice Langley, Miss Dorothy 
Bridson, Miss Cecilia Gates and Miss May 
Mukle; Songs (a) “ Greisengesang ” (Schu- 
bert, (6) “ Meine Liebe is griin” (Brahms), 
Mr. Francis Braun accompanied by Mrs. 
W. Bredt); Variations for two pianofortes 
(Schumann), Misses Adela and Mathilde 
Verne; Quintet for pianoforte, two violins, 
viola and violoncello (Dvorak), Miss 
Mathilde Verne, Mme. Beatrice Langley, 
Miss Dorothy Bridson, Miss Cecilia Gates 
and Miss May Mukle. 


MRS. EUNETA TRUSCOTT 
Gave an evening concert at the Bechstein 
Hall on Monday, November 19. The con- 
cert giver was assisted by Mr. Gregory 
Hast, Mr. W. H. Squire and the String 
Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards. Ac- 
cording to my representative the con- 
cert was a great success and everything, to 
use her own expression, “too beautiful for 
words!” The concert was arranged by 


Messrs. Ibbs and Tillett. 








Mr. James Henry Peter announces four 
chamber concerts, the first of which 
was given at the Steinway Hall before a 
large and fashionable audience on Tues- 
day, November 20. Mr. Peter proved a 
most careful and refined pianist whose 
readings in the two Trios (Schumann, Op. 
63 and Mendelssohn, Op. 66), fully re- 
vealed the beauties of the two master 
works to the fullest extent. Mr. Peter was 
assisted by Miss Irene Penso (violin) and 
Mr. Paul Ludwig (violoncellist), when co- 
operation in the concerted music was beau- 
tiful, yet at times somewhat too restrained, 
bordering on coldness. Miss Sara Silvers 
was the vocalist, singing no less than eight 
songs, but let me tell you, one always 
uglier and more insipid than the other, 
the only laudable exception _ being 
Gounod’s “Ring out wild bells!” Not 
one of the other songs suited the singer. 
Mr. Griinebaum proved an efficient accom- 

anist and the management was in the 
ands of Mr. T. Arthur Russell. 





MR. REGINALD DAVIDSON 
Gave a vocal recital on Saturday after- 
noon, November 17, with the assistance of 
Miss Ethel Marsh at the A©olian Hall. 


Miss Albertha Flahey, a highly credit- 
able pupil of Mr. William Henley, gave 
an evening concert at the AZolian Hall on 
October the 23rd. Miss Flahey is a most 
promising student of whom much more 
may be expected in the not very distant 
future. The following was her pro- 
gramme: “Concerto Romantique” (B. 
Godard); “ Benedictus” (A. C. Mackenzie) ; 
“Mazurka,” Op. 19 (Wieniawski); “Can- 
zonetta” (D’Ambrosio) ; “ Calabrese” (Baz- 
zini); “Fantasia Appassionata” (Vieux- 
temps). 








After a twelve years’ successful career 
in Great Britain which has established her 
as the most artistic contralto of our age, 
Mme. Ada Crossley has arranged with 
“Concert Direction Daniel Mayer” for 
her provincial tour throughout England, 
Scotland and Ireland. She will be accom- 
panied on her tour by Miss Evangeline 
Florence, the celebrated American soprano, 
whose remarkable purity of voice and 
intonation characterise her singing; Mr. 
John Harrison, the tenor who made a great 
success at the Birmingham Festival; Mr. 
Hamilton Earle, the well-known basso, who 
has sung for three years at Covent Garden ; 
and M. Leon Samatini, the great Dutch 
violinist. Mr. Giles Higgins will be 
pianist and accompanist. The tour will 
commence in October, 1907. E.. F. 


WILL OF MR. JOHN RUTSON. 
THE will is proved of Mr. John Rutson, 
of Newby Wiske, York. 

Mr. John Rutson, of Newby Wiske, 
York, and of Nunnington Hall, left estate 
of the gross value of £247,384, including 
personality of the net value of £246,762. 

Testator left the following pictures and 
effects to the person entitled to the Newby 
Wiske estate:—“The Entombment of 
Christ,” by Julio Clovia; “The Fall of 
Phaéton,” in metal, by Giovanna Clovia; 
“The Enthronement of the Virgin,” in 
metal, by Lorenzo Ghiberto ; the landscape 
in oils of “ The Flock of Geese,” by Tuber ; 
the painting in oils of “ The Fiord in Nor- 
way,” by Normann; the portrait in oils, 
“Bellina,” by Miss Alexander; and other 
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furniture and pictures not otherwise dis- 
posed of at Newby Wiske. Testator also 
left the following furniture and pictures 
to the person or persons entitled to the 
Nunnington Hall estate, viz. : —his Broad- 
wood piano at Nunnington, two large oil 
paintings by D’Alhum, “Summer Showers,” 
by Harry Moore, and all other pictures and 
effects at Nunnington Hall not otherwise 
disposed of. 

Mr. Rutson bequeathed £500 to the 
Royal Academy of Music, the income 
therefrom to be applied to the “Albert 
Osliff Memorial Prize,” instituted by him 
in remembrance of his late brother; and 
£235 to the Royal Academy of Music to 
be applied in the discharge of the fees of 
such students of the Academy as may be 
protégés or protégées of the testator at the 
time of his death. 

Testator left the following musical in- 
struments to the Royal College of Music: 
The harp in use by Frederick Barker, of 
Caerphilly ; the Guadagnini violin now in 
use in the College, the Guaragnini violin 
in use by Miss Cecile Elieson, and the 
Foster violoncello now in use by Miss 
Alice Elieson. To the Royal Academy of 
Music he left the following instruments : 
The Stradivarius fiddle called “Le Dot” 
and the Stradivarius viola, both in the care 
of Messrs. W. E. Hill and Co., of 38, New 
Bond Street, London; and the Long 
Stradivarius fiddle now in use by Miss 
Winifred Robinson at Cheltenham Col- 
lege, the Amati fiddle now in use by 
Gerald Walenn, the Amati viola in the care 
of Mr. Sims Fagan, in the British Museum 
Print Room, the “Cappa” fiddle now at 
Newby Wiske, the “Pressenda” fiddle now 
in the use of Philip Cathie, of Bradford ; 
the “ Bela” fiddle now in the use of Harry 
Newin, of Brixton; the “Grancino” viola 
now in use by Arthur Walenn, and the 
three flutes and flute music purchased from 
the late Professor Svendsen’s executors. 
The testator directed that the instruments 
should be used by those who now have 
the care of them so long as they need 
them, they taking all due precautions as 
to their preservation. 


Subject to other provisions, including 
the bequest of half a year’s wages to each 
domestic servant who had been in his ser- 
vice at Newby Wiske Hall or Nunnington 








Hall for three years. Mr. Rutson left the 
residue of his personal estate to his brother 
Henry. He left the real and personal 
property, subject to the settlement by his 
father’s will, if the remainder in fee to his 
father’s right heirs shall take effect, in trust 
to allow Mrs. Mary Emma Rutson, widow 
of the testator’s brother, Albert Osliff Rut- 
son, to occupy personally during her 
widowhood, Nunnington Hall for six 
weeks in each year, and, subject to certain 
charges, he settled the estate in favour of 
the sons of his cousin, John Henry James, 
successively, in tail male, with remainder 
to the sons of his cousin, W. E. A. James, 
excepting such one as shall be in posses- 
sion of Barrock Park, and with ultimate 
remainder to his cousin, A. C. R. James, for 
life, with remainder to his sons. The ex- 
press condition is imposed that in all cases 
the tenant for life shall adopt the name 
and quarter the arms of Rutson. 





HERR WILLY BURMEISTER. 

MR. WILLIE BURMEISTER, the well known 
violinist, writes in the TZvibune from 
Turin: rm 

A curious story comes from Turin, which 
should make those reflect who are ready to 
be dogmatic about the tones of different 
violins. A well-known fiddle manufacturer 
accepted a bet of 20,000f. (to be bestowed 
on some charity) that a fine violinist could 
make a £10 violin sound as melodiously 
as a real Stradivarius. Herr Willy Bur- 
meister, being on the spot, offered to play 
on a new violin and on a “Strad” behind 
a screen. He did so for half an hour, 
during which time none of the listeners, 
not even the maker of violins himself, 
could distinguish such a difference of tone 
that they could say on which fiddle Herr 
Burmeister was playing. So the poor are 
the richer, and the experts are confounded. 
At the Birmingham Festival, when Mischa 
Elman had to borrow Herr Schiever’s 
violin (a very fine one) owing to the break- 
ing of a string, it was at first evident that 
he was producing a tone of different 
quality. But after a few moment’s hand- 
ling of the strange instrument he was 
speaking so entirely in his own way with it 
that we very much doubt if many persons 
in the audience would have discovered any 
difference of tone. 
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furniture and pictures not otherwise dis- 
posed of at Newby Wiske. Testator also 
left the following furniture and _ pictures 
to the person or persons entitled to the 
Nunnington Hall estate, viz. :—his Broad- 
wood piano at Nunnington, two large oil 
paintings by D’Alhum, “ Summer Showers,” 
by Harry Moore, and all other pictures and 
effects at Nunnington Hall not otherwise 
disposed of. 

Mr. Rutson bequeathed £500 to the 
Royal Academy of Music, the income 
therefrom to be applied to the “Albert 
Osliff Memorial Prize,” instituted by him 
in remembrance of his late’ brother; and 
£235 to the Royal Academy of Music to 
be applied in the discharge of the fees of 
such students of the Academy as may be 
protégés or protégées of the testator at the 
time of his death 

Testator left the following musical in- 
struments to the Royal College of Music: 
The harp in use by Frederick Barker, of 
Caerphilly ; the Guadagnini violin now in 
use in the College, the Guaragnini violin 
in use by Miss Cecile Elieson, and the 
Foster violoncello now in use by Miss 
Alice Elieson. To the Royal Academy of 
Music he left the following instruments : 
The Stradivarius fiddle called “Le Dot” 
and the Stradivarius viola, both in the care 
of Messrs. W. EK Hill and Co, of 35, New 
Bond Street, London; and the Long 
Stradivarius fiddle now in use by Miss 
Winifred Robinson at Cheltenham Col- 
lege, the Amati fiddle now in use by 
Gerald Walenn, the Amati viola in the care 
of Mr. Sims Fagan, in the British Museum 
Print Room, the “Cappa” fiddle now at 
Newby Wiske, the “ Pressenda” fiddle now 
in the use of Philip Cathie, of Bradford ; 
the “ Bela” fiddle now in the use of Harry 
Newin, of Brixton; the “Grancino” viola 
now in use by Arthur Walenn, and the 
three flutes and flute music purchased from 
the late Protessor Svendsen’s executors. 
The testator directed that the instruments 
should be used by those who now have 
the care of them so long as they need 
them, they taking all due precautions as 
to their preservation. 


Subject to other provisions, including 
the bequest of half a year’s wages to each 
domestic servant who had been in his ser- 
vice at Newby Wiske Hall or Nunnington 





Hall for three years. Mr. Rutson left the 
residue of his personal estate to his brother 
Henry. He left the real and_ personal 
property, subject to the settlement by his 
father’s will, if the remainder in fee to his 
father’s right heirs shall take effect, in trust 
to allow Mrs. Mary Emma Rutson, widow 
of the testator’s brother, Albert Osliff Rut- 
son, to occupy personally during her 
widowhood, Nunnington Hall for six 
weeks in each year, and, subject to certain 
charges, he settled the estate in favour of 
the sons of his cousin, John Henry James, 
successively, in tail male, with remainder 
to the sons of his cousin, W. E. A. James, 
excepting such one as shall be in posses- 
sion of Barrock Park, and with ultimate 
remainder to his cousin, A. C. R. James, for 
life, with remainder to his sons. The ex- 
press condition is imposed that in all cases 
the tenant for life shall adopt the name 
and quarter the arms of Rutson. 





HERR WILLY BURMEISTER. 
MR. WILLIE BURMEISTER, the well known 
violinist, writes in the TZvibune from 
Turin: 

A curious story comes from Turin, which 
should make those reflect who are ready to 
be dogmatic about the tones of different 
violins. A well-known fiddle manufacturer 
accepted a bet of 20,000f. (to be bestowed 
on some charity) that a fine violinist could 
make a 410 violin sound as melodiously 
as a real Stradivarius. Herr Willy Bur- 
meister, being on the spot, offered to play 
on a new violin and on a “Strad” behind 
a screen. He did so for half an hour, 
during which time none of the listeners, 
not even the maker of violins himself, 
could distinguish such a difference of tone 
that they could say on which fiddle Herr 
Burmeister was playing. So the poor are 
the richer, and the experts are confounded. 
At the Birmingham Festival, when Mischa 
Elman had to borrow Herr Schiever’s 
violin (a very fine one) owing to the break- 
ing of a string, it was at first evident that 
he was producing a tone of different 
quality. But after a few moment’s hand- 
ling of the strange instrument he was 
speaking so entirely in his own way with it 
that we very much doubt if many persons 
in the audience would have discovered any 
difference of tone. 
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LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


"TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
BY JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers 
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PAPAL AAA IOLP III 


LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 


; Biographical and Anecdotal, 
With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T. FERRIS. 
Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 


‘ 


W. REEVES, 883, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





THE CELEBRATED 


HISTORY <* VIOLIN 


And other Instruments played 
on with the Bow from the 
Remotest Times to the 
Present. 





BY 
WILLIAM SANDYS, F.S.A. 
AND 


SIMON ANDREW FORSTER. 





8vo, cloth, published at 14/- 
Offered at 7s. 6d. 


LonpDon; 
W. REEVES, 88, CHARING CROSSROAD, W.C. 








ICHMOND'S VIOLIN POLISH. Specially 
prepared to clean violins without injuring the 
varnish, taking away all resin and dust from the belly, 
which stops the vibration and interferes with the tone. 
Gives the varnish a fine polish and keeps it in its 
original condition. Also for the wood of the bow, 
the bridge, fingerboard and strings. Violins not in use 
should be cleaned at intervals to preserve the varnish. 


Bottles 1/1 post free. 
R. G. Ricumonp, Fountain Place, Alexandria, N.B. 


ASHDOWN EDITION. 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 





os VIOLIN AND PIANO. ~~ 
1, Lyric Album (5 pieces) .. ‘as ‘ae 10 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes ae 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturne ... ve ) 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié 

Book I. (7 pieces) ... wae 20 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 

Book II. (6 pieces) ... cam eee ro 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon san 1 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op 58 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces oe soe oe 1 6 
9g. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 40 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios le 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6 Io 
12, Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 

Op 42. .. see ses eee w 20 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 ro 
14. Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... Io 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 one Io 
16, Papini, Six characteristic pieces én 20 

(Te be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK, (Limited) TORONTO, 
LONDON. 












‘The Violin Times ’ Portrait Gallery. No. 157.—Drcemper, 1906. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says ‘I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: ‘It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.”’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘‘ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
‘ in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusifree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. ld. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 


ViOUN 











a the Continent. 
Ve Perfectintone. Artisticinconstruction 
] PRICE LIS! AND TESTIMONIALS 
sSIVOR) POST FREE. 
‘VIOLINS SoLe AGENT For GREAT BRITAIN AND 
ss y COLONIES. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


’ ” 
BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 
The production of the Premier Strings is the result of & 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
.I., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘E”’ will bear pulling up to “* A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pio- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 
J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


oF genie PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 

announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month, Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, No. 26, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violivist). 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS oR PrivaTE PuPILs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be comnmenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “THe VioLin TiMEs.” 
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Prof. SEVCIK'S 


VIOLIN METHOD 


IS TAUGHT BY 


HUGO KORTSCHAK, 
FRANCFORT ON THE MAIN. 


Furstenbergerstr. 216. (Prof. Heermann’s 
Violin-School). 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
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JEAN GERARDY. 


JEAN GERARDY has been recognised as one 
of the few exceptions to the rule that cele- 
brated prodigies rarely make great artists, 
for when Mr. Daniel Mayer brought out 
Mr. Jean Gerardy in October, 1891, he was 
acclaimed by the entire Press as the 
greatest genius for his age that had ever 
been presented on the ’cello, and his tri- 
umphs for the following four years in 
England were remarkable. In 1896 he 
rested and in 1897 made his first tour to 
America, and since then he has visited that 
continent several times, and also made 
tours in Australia, South Africa, and many 
tours throughout the continent of Europe, 
and at this time he is recognised as being 
without a peer as a ’cellist. 

His many admirers will be glad to hear 
that after an absence of nearly two years 
he will make his re-appearance at the 
Albert Hall on the 28th October, when he 
will play Boelmann’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions. : 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS OF 


MENDELSSOHN’S VIOLIN CONCERTO. 
By Sascha Palenoff. 


To the best of my recollections it must 
have been in the year of 1862, when my 
violin master, Dr. Otto, placed before me 
a MS. copy, very badly written, of this 
immortal work, whispering into my 
ears, that if I would only get through the 
end of Kreutzer’s 40 Caprices, he would 
take me through this work, the advance 
copy of which had only just been pub- 
lished by the famous firm of Breitkopf 
and Haertel, of Leipzig. The copy had 
been revised and edited by the great Leip- 
zig master, Ferdinand David, once the 
favourite pupil of Spohr. My master, Dr. 
Otto, having been a pupil of David, no 
wonder that he was posted up to all that 
was new in the world of music. We dis- 
cussed the work before us and I soon 
became convinced that the work was 
almost like having been written for me; 
in about three weeks’ time, I had made it 
my own and | could have played it in my 
dreams. My mother was taken into the 
confidence, a scratch band, headed by a 
pupil of Dr. Otto was got together and 
was drilled to play the accompanying 
parts of the Concerto, and the work was 
played by myself in the winter season of 
1863 for the first time at a College Con- 
cert in the Rigaer Bérsinsahl. At the last 
rehearsal, the band was found de trop 
too enthusiastic, some people may trans- 
late it too noisy), and it was, decided that 
I should play it with piano accompani- 
ment; the great Anton Rubinstein was ap- 
pealed to, and after rehearsal with me, 
affectionately embraced me, consenting to 
play it at the concert, as the proceeds of 
it were to go to the Orphanage, I will 
say nothing of the deafening applause 
which was bestowed on the work itself, 
the accompanist and lastly on myself. 
Rubinstein and myself were the heroes of 
the evening, and I even was the recipient 
of a beautiful gold watch and chain. To 
cool down, however, my concert, I was in- 
formed a few days later by a kind friend, 
that the present emanated from an old 
aunt of mine, which, of course, took the 
desired effect. My parents, of course, 
came in for the usual congratulations and 
I still remember the smiling face of 





Rubinstein, who shook hands with my 
father and thanked him, and in thanking 
him coolly observed: “I hope Rubinstein 
you will not turn this boy of mine into 
such a great vagabond as you are!” I 
hope not, Herr Rothsherr,” answered the 
great pianist politely. “Oh, papa!” I ex- 
claimed reproachfully, “how’' can you be 
so rude!” Here my father turned to my 
tutor (M. Semenoff) saying: “Three 
days!”—this meant dry bread and water. 
Here I must explain that my father was 
passionately fond of music, but looked 
on every professional musician as a vaga- 
bond, a sort of animal only fit for another 
world. Thus end my recollections of my 
first hearing of this immortal work! 

My second hearing is of a more vivid 
and pleasant kind : 

It was in 1865, when the great Henri 
Wieniawski visited the Baltic provinces. 

On this occasion a professional band 
was engaged and the same work was 
played in the same Hall in Riga where I 
had given a juvenile performance of it 
only two years ago. Wieniawski carried 
me away and excited me to such enthusi- 
asm that for days after Mendelssohn and 
his Concerto remained the only topic for 
my conversation. 

Next I remember the Concerto played 
by Professor Bargheer in Helsingfors, in 
July, 1865. I may here mention that Prof. 
Bargheer was one of the most admired 
virtuosos of the day; his interpretation of 
the work was a, broader, more dignified 
one than the one by Wieniawski, in a word, 
in the one I was taught to admire the vir- 
tuoso, in the other the great artist, destined 
to interpret the ideas of the composer. I 
am told that Prof. Bargheer is still alive 
and enjoying a great reputation in Ger- 
many as the most faithful interpreter of 
classical texts. I was allowed to stay in 
Finland for some time, my father being 
of opinion that “Der Schafskopf meiss 
reisen ”—a capital occasion for me to carry 
out his views. At a town called Tavaste- 
hus, I met Ole Bull, whom I used to call 
“My darling oncle!” Here, again, I lived 
in a veritable whirlpool of musical excite- 
ment. At last, my supply of the “need- 
ful” ran rather short, and the “Schafs- 
kopf” by command of his “ pater,” was 
obliged to go home! 

Now we come to the year 1866, when the 




















first Baltic Sangerfest was celebrated in 
Reval. For this festival my father gave 
me a “season ticket,” in order, as he put 
it, “to enlarge on the brains of the‘ Schafs- 
kopf”” Here I had the opportunity of 
meeting Napravnic, who still is a great 
conductor in St. Petersburg. As a boy of 
eighteen, I entered the society life in St. 
Petersburg and as I had high credentials, 
was otherwise of winning and amiable dis- 
position, I soon grew into a kind of 
“Society’s lapdog” ; the more so as I could 
also play the violin at least tolerably 
well. I attended the “ Dworianskol 
Sobranje” Concerts, where I heard the 
greatest artists of the day. It was 
here where I heard the Mendelssohn 
Concerto played according to the 
traditions of a Mendelssohn and 
Ferd. David. At the house of an aunt of 
mine, curiously enough, married to an 
Englishman, I came into contact with the 
greatest artists of the day, for her hospit- 
able doors were opened to one and all. 
Innumerable times I played the Concerto 
myself and also heard it performed by 
others. After a life of three years in St. 
Petersburg, during which time I learned 
all that I ought not to have learned and 
learned nothing that I ought to have 
learned, I felt 1 had enough of Russia; I 
shook the dust off my feet and wended 
my steps West, until I found myself in 
the very midst of an excited life—in Ber- 
lin, then the capital of Russia, commenc- 
ing with a P. In 1871 the German-Franco 
war broke out and I with several others 
equally excitably inclined followed its 
events, step by step and battle after battle 
under the cloak of “Liebessponder,” until 
one morning, we were told, that Sedan 
had capitulated and the war was practic- 
ally over and we could go home again! 
In my rambles through the war I came 
across some wonderful instances of musi- 
cal genius. Thus I met in Strassburg a 
fellow who gave himself the name of 
Kutsctke. He played at a music hall in 
the first part of programme Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, second and third movements 
and in the second part he sang : 

“Wus kraucht da in dem Busch herum, 

I glaub is ist Napolium.” 

In both he was equally well or badly at 
home. In 1873 I was staying in Dieppe 
and was heard there at a very small con- 
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cert in the Kursaal, I had nee Mende ls- 
sohn’s Concerto as one of the items for 
display of my powers. An English con- 
cert impresario heard me here and de- 
cided my future by engaging me at once 
for a long concert tour in England. A 
provincial tour was drawn up and during 
the two or three years that followed, we 
crossed and recrossed the provinces, some- 
times with, at other times without any 
marked result. In 1878 I felt I had had 
enough of this “ vagabond” life, I settled 
down in London as a concert player and 
teacher and thinking I would improve my 
position I committed the usual indiscre- 
tion and—but I will not trouble my 
readers with my private life—here I am 
living a quiet and secluded life after more 
than thirty years of activity, hard work 
and much excitement, the beneficial results 
of which were enjoyed by others than 
myself. 

During the thirty years of musical 
activity in England, I, of course, heard 
Mendelssohn’s master work performed by 
a great many artists of note and no note, 
myself included, of course, amongst the 
latter. It was Sivori who at a Philhar- 
monic introduced the master work to an 
English audience; after him the _per- 
formers may be counted by the hundreds 
and now hardly a week elapses but you 
hear the familiar strains somewhere, if not 
in the concert hall, you may hear it at 
some fashionable seaside resort such as 
Margate or Ramsgate, on the sands, yes, 
even in London in the open streets or 
quieter squares. Everybody thinks him 
or herself destined to reveal the beauties 
of the work to an admiring crowd of old 
aunts and grandpas, one and all of whom 
compare little “Tilda’s” performance to 
that of the renderings of a Sarasate or a 
Kubelik. During my London life, I have 
heard the Concerto innumerable tiimes, 
well (seldom), indifferently (more) or 
badly (most frequently), played. Amongst 
the last named performers I will reckon 
myself, for it was not till 1885 that the 
real beauties of it were revealed to me by 
no less an artist than Mortiar De Fon- 
taine, the renowned pianist whose first 
rendering in public of Beethoven’s gigan- 
tic Sonata, Op. 101, had astonished the 
musical world in 1865. It was Fontaine 
who first drew my attention to the beauties 
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of Bach; “Play Bach, my boy,” he ex- 
citedly cried, “play Bach and try to see 
in him the ideal after which you ought to 
strive and the fascinating beauties of a 
Mendelssohn will come to you like in a 
dream.” Fontaine, whose sincere admira- 
tion and friendship I held till his death 
(in 1896) was my master who taught me 
Bach—after him, Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn. A better master than Bach, to 
teach you the rest of the classics, does not 
exist. If you can play Bach, you are a 
great virtuoso and what is more, a musi- 
cian, without Bach, you will never rank 
higher than a fiddler! 


Amongst the artists whose performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Concerto I greatly 
enjoyed and who gave the work with more 
or less ease and brilliancy, 1 may here 
mention: Joachim, Sarasate, Kubelik, 
Kreisler, Marie Hall, Norman Neruda, 
Carrodus, Wilhelmj, Tivadar WNachez, 
Wiener, Nettie Carpenter, Ysaye, Bur- 
mester, John Dunn, Kocian, Karl Klein, 
Spalding, Spiering, Ondricek, Reena Rus- 
sell-Graham, and of prodigies: von 
Reuter, von Vecsey, little Vivien Chartres, 
Mischa Elman, Overton, and many 
others, too numerous to mention. Here 
| think I must also chronicle’ the 
only perfect performance of the work, 
which was given by Miss Emily Shinner 
on December 12th, 1896, .under the 
auspices of the Westminster ‘Orchestral 
Society at their Town Hall. Here it may 
be mentioned, that Mendelssohn had 
written the Concerto in three movements, 
which however were intended to flow in 
from one movement into the other, with- 
out interruption or break. The audience 
or let us call it general public had from 
its very first performance, willed it other- 
wise, by their breaking out into more or 
less applause after each movement. On 
this occasion the Concerto was played 
without a break, thanks however, not to 
the credit of the intelligence of the audi- 
ence, but to that of Miss Shinner, who had 
distributed large bills all over the hall 
giving her audience much needed instruc- 
tions as to how they were to applaud. A 
similar example was given the other day 
by M. Vladimir de Pachmann who by a 
sign of his finger taught his audience as 
to how, when and where they were to give 
signs of appreciation of his wonderful 





rendering of Weber’s “Invitation a la 
Valse.” 

However, I will give two more immemor- 
able instances of ambitious but mistaken 
and misplaced talent under the notice of 
my readers. I had at one time a pupil, 
by the name of Miss Wilston, who had 
made it her life task to play the Con- 
certo well. She had laid out her plans 
how to realise her point and there was no 
advice taken from me, try as much as I 
liked. In our first lesson we went through 
the whole of the 83 Quartets of Haydn, 
at the second lesson poor Bach suffered 
similar destruction, then Mozart, Beet- 
hoven and Handel with Tartini, Spohr, 
Vieuxtemps and others were killed in turn 
and at last the great object of her life, 
was condemned to be dissected. She 
came, the fiddle was lifted out of its case, 
the bow was resined, screwed up and— 
the great performance commenced! I 
never had heard such two bars in all my 
life! I fled out of my music room in 
absolute terror! Poor Mendelssohn must 
have shivered in his grave!—I trembled 
back, I could not breathe—I was speech- 
less! Throughout the lesson I only had 
heard two notes, the rest was nothing but 
a most unearthly noise, a ramble, a squeak, 
then again an agonising yelling and howl- 
ing, till at last it reached the climax by 
the three chords at the end! It was over, 
I breathed freely again, I wiped my fore- 
head, yes, the Lord be thanked I was still 
alive! . 

The other case was a drawing-room 
performance given at the drawing-room 
of the Glendover Mansions in South Ken- 
sington, under the direction of F. von 
Zustrow, the violinist being: M. Henri 
Blessim de Paris. The opening item in 
the programme was Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo—well Blessim, I cried, when he had 
done triumphantly overlooking like a 
conquering hero the battlefield of his 
ambitton! In a moment my arms were 
round his neck: “Oh professor,” I cried, 
“J thank you for your marvellous per- 
formance, you have at last succeeded in 
convincing me that fiddlestrings are made 
of catgut! Thank you, my dear pro- 
fessor, thank you, I shall never forget, 
neither you nor your exquisite rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in E 
minor, Op. 64!” 
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THE KREUZ ORCHESTRA. 

THE Orchestra has been founded with the 
object of performing (in addition to the 
classical repertoire), the lighter composi- 
tions of good masters. A special feature 
will be made of the Waltzes by Johann 
Strauss and Joseph Lanner, performed in 
the traditional concert-style according to 
the intentions of the composers. 

On the Continent every large town pos- 
sesses such an Orchestra, and the Kreuz 
Orchestra is founded with the view of 
filling a similar position in this country. 

The Orchestra numbers 48 executants, 
and is constituted as follows: 8 First 
Violins, 6 Second Violins, 5 Violas, 4 
Violoncellos, 4 Double-Basses, Harp, 2 
Flutes (Piccolo), 2 Oboes (Cor Anglais), 2 
Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 4 Horns, 2 Trum- 
pets, 3 Trombones, Tuba, Timpami and 
Side-Drum. 

Thus, the arrangement of the Orchestra 
will admit of the performance of prac- 
tically the entire orchestral literature. 

Instrumental solos can be contributed 
by Members of the Orchestra. 

An excellent ensemble is secured by the 
Conductor being permanent, and _ the 
Members meeting frequently for rehearsal. 

The Orchestra give its first public per- 
formance at the Portman Rooms, Baker 
Street, on Thursday afternoon, November 
15. The newly-formed Orchestra proved 
a success from the very first, and a little 
longer practice together will soon give it 
its rank and position of No. 1 amongst our 
foremost amateur orchestral societies. To 
pay the Orchestra and its able conductor 
Mr. Emil Kreuz, the least complement we 
will for the present content ourselves by 
fully admitting that they are worthy of 
one another. A special word of praise is 
also due to the violinist, Mr. Géza de 
Kresz, who was greatly admired for the 
splendid style in which he acquitted him- 
self in his solo. He will pardon me if I 
warn him not to waste his talent and 
energy on such items as_ Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn’s Concertos, Bach's 
Chaconne, etc., they are ridden to death by 
the followers of the Sevcik tribe! The 
following programme will teach a useful 
lesson to many of our amateur orchestral 
societies : 

Overture, “ Euryanthe” (Weber) ; Schot- 
tische Fantasie, Op. 46, for Violin and 








Orchestra (Max Bruch), Mr. Géza de 
Kresz; Songs (a), “My mother bids me 
bind my hair” (Haydn), (4), “The stars 
are burning cheerily, cheerily” (Old 
Scotch Melody), Miss Olga Tremelli; 
Danse Macabre, Op. 40 (Saint-Saéns); 
Concert - Overture, “Cockaigne” (In 
London Town), Op. 40 (Edward Elgar; 
Violin Solo, Polonaise in D (Wieniawski), 
Mr. Géza de Kresz; Songs (*a) “ Wiegen- 
lied” (Mozart) (*6) “Der kleine Fritz an 
seine jungen Freunde” (Weber), Miss 
Olga Tremelli; Walzer, “ Seid umschlun- 
gen Millionem,” Op. 443 (Johann Strauss) 
‘Dedicated to Johannes Brahms); In the 
Hall of the Mountain King (“ Peer Gynt” 
Suite, Op. 46) (Grieg). &. FP. 





MUSIC IN MEXICO. 

By Herbert J. Skeeves. 
MUSIC is one of the essential things in the 
life of the Mexicans; they could as well 
do without the sun as without some form 
or other of music, for they inherited it 
from the Spaniards who conquered the 
country during the 16th century, as well 
as from their forefathers, the Aztecs. One 
will find that the commonest grade of 
Mexicans, who, through poverty, cannot 
become the possessors of a mandoline or a 
guitar, still receive an abundance of 
pleasure from the use of the simple mouth- 
organ. 

One of the principal evidences of their 
love for music can be drawn from the fact 
that from the humblest village to the capi- 
tal of the Republic, each in its turn, 
whether great or small, possesses in its 
main square or Zocalo, as the market is 
called, a band stand, in the vicinity of 
which, on Sundays and holidays, both rich 
and poor, high and low, mingle together 
and enjoy the strains of popular pieces of 
music as they stroll round with their 
children, for the Mexicans would not 
think of going to hear the music without 
taking the nzfos. 

The majority of the peons (as the lower 
classes of the people are called) can play 
some kind of instrument, and though they 
do not know how to read or to write, they 
have such a “good ear” that they manage 
to catch most of the popular music of the 
day; so it is not an uncommon thing to 
hear the strains of some lively dance or 
love song come through the open door of 
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some dirty, tumbledown adobe hut, as you 
pass through the outskirts of the city on 
your Way home at eventide. 

Not only among the lower class does 
music take such a prominent place, but 
also among the highest of society, where 
it has a large number of devotees; in fact, 
there is rarely a family that cannot count 
among its numbers at least one person who 
has musical talent. 

The instruments that are prized and 
mostly used by the masses are the mando- 
line and guitar, while the music they most 
admire is their own danza and danzon, 
which sounds so peculiar to the unaccus- 
tomed ear. 

Not only are the Mexicans extremely 
fond of instrumental music but also of 
singing, and though very few receive any 
training whatsoever, still among both 
classes may be found some _ beautiful 
singers. A custom that is almost extinct 
is that which was practiced by the miners 
some thirty years ago, and which consisted 
in congregating at the mouth of the shaft 
and starting the “ Ave Maria,” which they 
would sing until they had finished their 
descent, a most impressive custom to those 
above, as they heard the voices re-echoing 
from up the shaft—(“ The Etude”). 


SARASATE’S MASCOT. 
THE Evening News states: 

Sarasate has arrived in London, bring- 
ing with him his two Strads, for each of 
which he recently declined an offer of 
£5,000, one dating back to 1713, and the 
other to 1724. Hus four bows are worth 
£50 apiece. 

Senor Sarasate has also made a confes- 
sion to a C4ronicle representative. He 
was superstitious, and could never play 
unless he had his mascot with him. 

“Here it is. I always carry it on my 
watch chain.” 

He showed him a violin case about an 
inch long, made of silver, and inside was 
a miniature, beautifully made in every de- 
tail, of Paganini’s favourite instrument, the 
Guarnerius, which the deceased presented 
to his native town of Genoa, and which is 
now carefully preserved in a glass case in 
the municipal palace. 

“A kind friend had it made for me, and 
it has always brought me luck,’ was his 
concluding remark. 
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ST. PAUL’S HALL. 
New London Concert Hall. 
WE are in a position to state that the great 
blank created in Metropolitan musical circles 
by the demolition of St. James’s Hall is to be 
filled by a Hall of nearly similar size, but in 
every other respect valle its superior. Lon- 
don is to have the finest and the safest concert 
hall in the world. The London County Council 
having granted the necessary certificate for its 
erection, the contractors have already cleared 
the site, and building operations have begun. 

The site secured for the purpose is that of the 
disused and now demolished St. Paul’s Church, 
which occupied a magnificent ‘‘island’’ space 
in Great Portland Street, a few yards from 
Queen’s Hall. 

St. Paul’s Church was presented by the Duke 
of Portland to the State in 1764, and was erected 
on a site of the ‘‘ Marylebone basin,’’ which was 
a reservoir of water for the supply of that part 
of the metropolis. As a place of worship, St. 
Paul’s has been deserted for the last two years, 
and Lord Howard de Walden bought the edifice 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, thus pur- 
chasing what his ancestor had presented as a 
gift to the State. 

The firm of builders entrusted with the erec- 
tion of what promises to be a worthy addition 
to London’s architectural embellishments have 
provided the metropolis with many of its finest 
structures. They have undertaken to have the 
Hall ready for the purposes for which it is 
planned in some eight or nine months time. It 
1s estimated that the cost of erection and equip- 
ment will be £100,000 exclusive of the site value. 

It is practically unnecessary to dilate upon 
the importance of this step. Ever since the 
closing of St. James’s Hall, the general press 
and musical London have been lamenting the 
serious deprivation to which the Metropolis is 
subject as a consequence. 

At the present moment the greatest city in the 
world is very inadequately supplied with suit- 
able halls for the performance of music, and 
now that the enforced acquirement and subse- 
quent demolition of the St. James’s Hall, for 
the purposes of the Piccadilly Hotel has been 
accomplished, the necessity has become nothing 
less than a crying evil. 

There is nothing between the large and ex- 
pensive Queen’s Hall, capable of hoiding some 
3,000 persons, and smaller halls calculated to 
accommodate from 200 to 600 persons. 

It is, therefore, clear from this that a very 
large number of concerts and other musical 
entertainments must perforce be given under 
unsuitable conditions in a place that is either 
too large or too small for the character of the 
entertainment and the possible audience, and a 
possibly larger number are not given at all in 
consequence of the want of a hall of suitable 
size for their adequate performance. 

What is wanted, and there is a concensus of 
opinion on this point among all acquainted with 
the subject, is a Hall centrally situated, that 
can comfortably seat from 1,000 to 1,500 per- 
sons. Obviously this want had to, and now is 
to be supplied. 

As regards the all-important question of situa- 
tion, the promoters of the new Hall are certainly 
to be congratulated on their good fortune in this 
instance, for their site almost adjoins the Quéen’s 
Hall, with the immense additional advantage of 
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having one of its four street frontages in Great 
Portland Street itself. It is nearer to the Rail- 
way Stations of the Metropolitan, Central 
London and Bakerloo Companies than any other 
Concert Hall, and hundred of ’buses will daily 
pass its doors from almost every part of the 
metropolis. 

The matter has been deemed of such import- 
ance as to form the subject of a big discussion 
at the meeting of the London County Council 
held on October 10 last year. The Council ad- 
mitted the urgency of the question, but in view 
of their other heavy committments decided that 
this most necessary provision should be left to 
private enterprise, and now, at last, ‘‘ private 
enterprise ’’ has justified the expectations hoped 
from it. 

The main entrance to the new hall will be in 
the centre of a handsome block of buildings in 
Great Portland Street. The approach will lead 
through a large Vestibule, on one side of which 
is the Box Office, on the other a Cloak Room for 
men—a spacious Smoking Lounge and Lavatory 
accommodation being provided underneath the 
Vestibule. 

From the Vestibule the main staircase will 
lead to a grand Foyer on the first floor level 
from which doors open into the Hall. The lower 
parts of the walls of the Entrance, Vestibule, 
Staircase and Foyer will be lined with marble. 
A separate entrance and staircase lead from the 
Great Portland Street end of Gildea Street to 
the Baleony—in addition to which there will be 
four exits from the Hall at the end further from 
Great Portland Street, thus assuring ample 
means of entrance and egress. 

The Hall will comprise two levels—the Area 
or floor space seating about 600, and the Bal- 
cony seating about 600, making a total of 1,200 
seats, without reckoning the Orchestra and plat- 
form at the end of the Hail, which will accom- 
modate a full sized Choir, and not including the 
space allotted to Instrumentalists. At the back 
of the Orchestra will be the Organ. 

The Orchestra is approached by two separate 
staircases, quite distinct from those leading to 
the Hall itself. Retiring Rooms for artists, 
both men and ladies, and for the Chorus, adjoin 
these staircases. 

Caretaker’s Rooms and Offices for Manage- 
ment and Staff are placed in the upper part of 
the building. 

It need hardly be said that every effort is 
being made to render the acoustic properties of 
the Hall as perfect as possible. 

Special attention too, is being paid to the 
questions of Heating and Ventilation, to ensure 
that both the audience and the artists may rely 
on even temperature in all weathers, with no 
risk of draughts. 

The doors and internal fittings of the Hall 
will be of mahogany, and copper is extensively 
introduced in the fittings and in the rail which 
protects the front of the Balcony. 

The decorations will be found to differ con- 
siderably from those generally adopted in places 
of public entertainment. 

The treatment throughout is on simpler lines 
-—plain panelling with broadly treated mould- 
ings taking the place of enrichments and orna- 
mentations in relief on ceilings and walls. The 
Hall will thus depend greatly ee its effect on the 
colour scheme wale is now being designed for 


"The Concert Hall forms part of a scheme which 











provides for spacious show rooms on the ground 
floor fronting Great Portland Street, and the 
adjoining Langham Street on the South. 

The exterior design of the building is classic 
in detail, the front facing Great Portland Street 
being built in Portland Stone--while the other 
three frontages will be of brick with stone 
dressing. 

The -architects for the general scheme are 
Messrs. Joseph and Smithem, 83, Queen Street, 
E.C. The architect specially retained by the 
promoters to advise as to the constructions 
arrangements, fittings and decorations, and all 
other points of detail which have, in a building 
of this description to be specially considered, is 
Mr. Arthur Blomfield Jackson, 3, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

Mr. Blomfield Jackson was formerly in part- 
nership with the late Mr. C. J. Phipps who made 
the plans of the Queen’s Hall, and with whom 
he was associated in the designing of His 
Majesty’s Theatre. Since Mr. Phipp’s death he 
has been engaged as architect in connection with 
many buildings of a public character, amongst 
which may be mentioned the following Theatres 
—the work in some cases amounting practically 
to rebuilding—St. James’s, Savoy, Shaftesbury, 
Lyric and Garrick. 





THE VIOLINIST’S REPERTOIRE. 
By George Lehmann. 


ApriAN Rapro.pt, in a March issue of the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, made a strong appeal to 
violinists in behalf of worthy, but unknown com- 
posers, and meritorious compositions which, for 
one reason or another, suffer continued neglect 
at the hands of public players. 

Mr. Rappoldi declares, and with much justice, 
that most artists are shortsighted as well as 
selfish in the matter of selecting compositions 
for public performance, that the thought upper- 
most in their minds is that of displaying to the 
best advantage their own instrumental skill, 
and that they are rarely moved to produce a new 
or unknown composition, solely because of its 
intrinsic merits, 

In the opinion of the present writer such a 
reproach seems only too well merited. It is a 
reproach which few artists of the present day 
can be said not to deserve; for as Mr. Rappoldi 
says, the majority of our concert players seem 
possessed with the idea that their gitts should 
be utilized only in the exploitation of digital 
skill. One grand and noble exception to the rule 
is, of course, Joseph Joachim. He, above all 
other artists of our generation, has always 
striven to acquaint the music-loving public with 
musical works that deserve public recognition ; 
and the service he has done for the Beethoven 
Concerto and the sonatas by Bach is sufficiently 
great to place him on a pedestal which other 
players are unworthy to occupy. 

When we think of Joachim’s achievements and 
his position in the world of music, how pitiably 
insignificant must seem to us the ‘‘ triumphs”’ 
of a Kubelik. What, after all, do such 
players accomplish? What do they contribute 
towards the p see of their art? Nothing, 
practically nothing. They devote the vital years 
of their lives to the ignoble pursuit of technique 
—their noblest ambition seems to be to amaze 
and bewilder the public with digital feats that 
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too often descend to the level of mere clownish 


display. 
How often, in the repertoire of violinists of 
the Seveik ‘School,’ do we find the master- 


pieces of violin literature? Tf, occasionally, the 
misguided virtuosi of the Bohemian and similar 
‘schools’? of violin-playing, essay a work of 
real art, it is only with the obvious intention of 
convincing the public that they, too, can play 
Bach and Beethoven and Brahms. But such 
attempts are usually disastrous, and they serve 
only to increase our conviction that technique is 
merely the vehicle of all lofty musical utterance. 

It would be folly to attempt to convince many 
of our virtuosi that the honours and the musical 
joys which they seek through prodigious efforts 
to acquire a great technique are not thus attain- 
able. With such players the ‘‘ technique dis- 
ease”? is incurable. Nature and training have 
unfitted them for purer and higher ambition. 
But our younger students we can hope at least 
to impress with the truth that the ways of the 
pyvrotechnician are musically unwholesome, and 
that the glitter of his skill, alluring tinsel though 
it be, is but tinsel after all, not gold.--The 
Etude. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


All Copy must be written on one side of the 
paper only. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for opinions expressed under this 
heading. Rejected MS. cannot be returned. 


Norwood and Norbury College of Music, 

117, Knight’s Hill Road, 

West Norwood, S.E. 

10th Norember, 1906, 

To tHe Epiror or ‘Tie Viotin Times.’ 

Sin, Will you kindly, in your néyt number 
of the Vioums Times, correct the erroneous re 
port of the pianoforte and violin recital at the 
small Queen’s Hall, October 6th last, given by 
Miss A. 'T. Jackson and Mrs. John Black. As ! 
Was, (Hh CUOCLTY SCUSC, responsible for expenses, 
benefit of nearly €7 to the charity (M.A.B.Y.S.), 
audience and artists, you will, | think, see that 
the heading to your report, ‘‘ Mrs. Black’s Con- 
cert,’ can hardly be said to be correct. | may 
say, too, that Mr. Sterling Mackinlay was con- 
fined to bed from Friday, Oct. 5th, until the 
following Tuesday, but the Hall attendants did 
not give me his telegram before 3.45. 

Yours faithfully, 
(MRS.) T. B. JACKSON. 

I offer my most humble apologies to my fat: 
correspondent for the important mistake made. 

Ip. ‘ 


’ 





PROVINCIAL. 


Liverpool. The first of the series of four con- 
certs took place at the Philharmonic Hall on 
Tuesday evening, November 13, when Liverpool 
once again welcomed the famous conductor, Dr. 
Richter after an absence of two years. The 
hall was well filled with an enthusiastic and 
appreciative audience. The programme from 
beginning to end was everything that could be 
desired. The Overture ‘‘ Euryanthe’’ (Weber), 
opened the concert, the orchestra fully under- 
standing the varying moods of the composer. 
The second item was the Brandenburg Concerte, 
No. 4 in G major (Bach), Mr. Schiever taking 
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the solo violin with his usual brilliancy, the out- 
standing feature of a splendid performance was 
the rendering of the Fugue, in which the com- 
plicated embellishment of the movement was 1n- 
terpreted with the utmost grace and masterful 
technique. The third item was the ‘ Fantasie”’ 
after Dante’s ‘‘ Francesco da Rimini’? (Tchai- 
kovsky), in which the orchestra achieved its 
greatest success and a greater reproduction of 
the Fantasie could not be imagined —the audi- 
ence being stirred by the vividness of the infernal 
hurricane represented in the  ‘‘ Andante 
Lugubre.’’ The second part of the programme 
was devoted to Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 in 
C minor. The orchestra thoroughly appreciating 
the difficulties imposed upon them entered into 
the spirit of the gifted conductor and through- 
out the evening kept up or even surpassed their 
usual ability. At the close of the evening, Dr. 
Richter was recalled time after time and received 
hearty cheers which resounded throughout the 
hall. His second concert on Saturday afternoon, 
December 8, is eagerly awaited. we. 





Just Published. Price ]/- 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
With Numerous Musical Examples. 


BY 


C. FRED KENYON. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





TO COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS, 
BANDMASTERS AND TEACHERS, &c. 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 


a, 12 Staves, roy. 8vo, 10 by 6}, ruled plain in quires, 
120 sheets, the lot 2/6. 

This is pre-eminently the Musical Students’ Paper, as it in 
light, portable, smooth and easy to write upon; each sheet, too, 
will hold a large quantity of matter. There is no paper better 
suited for Exercises on Counterpoint and Harmony. 

b. 12 Staves, oblong folio, 14 by 10, ruled in groups 
of 3 staves for Organ Music, 5 quires, 120 sheets, 
the lot 5/- 

The paper is of the same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ 
Music, e.g., English Organ Music, Best's Arrangements, etc. 

c. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled in 3 staves, 10 by 
14, 5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 

Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so 
that upon it Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they 
are to be printed. It is a very useful paper, as Manuscript 
music written on it can be bound with Printed Mus 
d. 12 Staves, quarto size, 11? by 94, 5 quires, 120 

sheets, the lot 3/6. 


€. 12 Staves, cblong quarto, 93 by 113, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 

f. 24 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

g. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled even, 10 by 14, 
5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 


| A, 14 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 9} 5 quires, 120 
sheets the lot 3/6, 
| Lonpon: 
| |W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR “PRIZES : OR. “FOR -PRESENTATION. 
ON SALe BY 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,. LONDON, W.6. 











Half & Sie ai? of Music in England, by Dr. Fi:  Honeang v0, loth, 38. 6d. 
pub. 8s 

Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Gzorcr EF. Tuorr, cr. §vo, limp cloth, 1s. °: 

These Lessons are so written ihat*you can; by studying them, master the fondamental principles employed in 
he use of the Voice Withoué a Master: 

T went ty Lessons on the Development ot the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, az 

achers, by Grorce B..Tuorr, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, .ts- 
This Seties of Leseorts is intended to give Singers, fenchers,; Orators, Elocutionists and Cletgymen a Practical 

K.nowledge of How to Stréngthen and Develop the Voice: 

Dictionary of Musicians. from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, 5. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation.of the Violin and ell’ ‘other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Jugtru ments, by]: A: Orvo, translated with Addi- 
tions. and Iustrations, by Joun Bisrop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Gicvanni, a Commentary, by Cuari. ss. Gounop, translated by Winpuver 
Crarx and j. Ty Hurcuinson, cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 5d. 

The Art of Modulathyg Being a Series of Papers'on Modulating at the Pignolotte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry C. hn. atin ct. 8vbdyclath,.2s, 


Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, B settee senior ‘find! Anecdotal, with’ 
AccOunt of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spek Paganini, De Beriot, Ole. 


Bull, Clementi, Moscheies, Schumann (Robert, and Clara), a Ae Thalberg, Gott. 
-” sckalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris; bevel cloth, gilt. edges, and edition, 4s. 
Greater Works. of Chopin {Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc,).and a they should 
Le played, by j. Kxeceywsnt, translated by Miss N. ag? and eee? by SUTHEX- 
LAND adh Sg with Portrait, Fecsimile, etc.,-cr. 6vo, cloth, 58...» 
Music and Musi Essays and Criticisms, by Rosert ScHUMAN no translated, ‘ath d, 
*. and annotated by F.R. Rirrzr, Portrait of Robert Schumann, phed from a 
craves © z Ben agen pox aie eer ame Led! my - 6d: Four dition, . 
Ditto, Seco exies, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, ros, con ition, 
Wie Bosiketee, by Rickarn Wacnwr, witn a Supplement. Pe he ‘Philosophical. 
ee ee ae Arthur Schopenhauer, epaiated. by E. Ras ROTEES: mer edition, cr. 
‘ = 
Wagner asi ithew Bim, vide Faapiwand Peawo B64 (pub: as: 6a) 
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The London Tnsiitute. of Music. 


The next Bxaminations for Fellows, Licentiates, Associates 
Graduates, Intermediary and three Junior Grades will 
be held'in NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, 1906 
and JANUARY, 1907. 


For vacant dates cud particulars address-- 
THE HON. BEOREFARY. LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
146, HAMLET GARDEN, RAVE NSGOURT PARK, W 


Intend ding Candid stes. please: write fox dakes anz, Syllabus. Pepresintatives wanted, 


VIOLIN SCALES AND ARP2GGI. 


lor Candidates. preparing for all. Examinations in Connection with the 
above and The College of Viokinists, Lia. etc. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS... 


CARY & GO., © ; 
231, OXPORD STREET, LONDON, wr, 


JUST PU BLISHED. , 
~ {Book 1. (containing lessons A and. By 


First Series of 12 Violin: Le “es SSO 
WRITTEN IN DUET FORM ~ aed 
For. Private as A. as iam,’ Fuition. 
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Pries 4d. net. “Boat free Sa | ) 
125, HAMLET GARDENS,. RAVENSCOURY 


A SMALL GONSIGNMENT OF TESTED. vic 


aes arrived from the celebrated manufactory of” “Signor Ernesto Tollext; desde ade 2 le 
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